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“She wanted to see Christopher saw a piece of wood.” 


CHRISTOPHER'S TR 


By the Author o 


Cuarrer 1VY.—An INSIGHT INTO 
CHARACTER. 

CurisToPHER’s father died when he was young, and 
his mother struggled through many difficulties in order 
to provide bread for herself and her child. 

But He who feeds the young ravens when they cry 
unto Him raised up friends for her in her hour of need, 
and prospered her efforts to gain an honest livelihood. 


Her boy was a great comfort to her. He was affec- 
tionate and obedient, and though as fond of play and 
fun as any lad in the village, he was never drawn into 
any schemes of which he thought his mother would dis- 
approve. He generally spent his evenings at home, 

with his books or with his tools; for his love of 
ring displayed itself almost as soon as he was 
fifeyeend the first sixpence that he 

ym he laid out in buying a 


When he arrived at an age to begin to earn his own 
living, it was a real trouble to her to part with him. 
She would fain have kept him still under her own eye, 

c 
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or at least have placed him somewhere in the immediate | high moral feelin kept him aloof from such ; but 
neighbourhood, where she could in a great measure | some of his friends were giddy and thoughtless, and 


have continued to watch over him. Although he was | others were too fond of holiday-making and of dabbling 
so well-disposed she knew how easily the young are | in politics, to do Christopher much good. He often 
lured into paths of sin and folly, and how often, when | wished they had less influence over him, and he 
left to themselves, their goodness becomes like the | made a few efforts to loosen himself from their society ; 
morning cloud and the early dew. But no situation | but he was so gentle-tempered, and so easily led, 
could be found for him which possessed the desired | that his resolve of to-day was almost sure to be broken 
advantages ; and as an excellent opportunity occurred | to-morrow. 

at Woodford of his learning the trade which he had He fancied, however, that when he was married these 
chosen for himself, his mother was obliged to overcome | old attractions would lose their force, and that he should 
her own inclinations and send him away from her. rarely wish for other companions while his wife was at 

He was bound apprentice to a carpenter and builder | his side. 
named Miles. Old Miles, as he was generally called, It remains to be seen how far his idea was realized. 
bot an honest, rev apo “eae and a consistent peas 

istian, and he not only took pains to teach the lad - 
his business, but he also set him a good example, and Cuaxeye 'V.—Lapr Burne. 
as far as he could he was a father to him. WHEN their bright but brief honeymoon was over, 

But unfortunately he could not give Christopher a | Christopher and his wife settled down in their pretty 
home under his own roof. Being unmarried, his sister | little cottage. They returned on a Friday, and all the 
resided with him and managed his domestic affairs for | next day Dorothy was as busy as a bee, rearranging 
him ; but she was lame and infirm, and could not be | some of the furniture which did not exactly suit her, 
troubled with the care of an apprentice, neither was | and making pies and cakes for the morrow. 
there accommodation in their three rooms for an extra ‘*We must go to church in the morning,” Christo- 
inmate. So Christopher lodged and boarded in another | pher,” she said, as they were having their tea. 
family close by, where he was very comfortable, but **Must we?” replied Christopher; ‘‘how will you 
where he was not sufficiently looked after for a youth | manage about dinner ?” 
of his age and inexperience. He wag allowed to pass his ‘*T have made us a veal and bacon pie, Christopher, 
leisure time how and where he pleased, although a | and there are some mashed potatoes that will warm 
promise had been given both to hig mother and to his | while I am laying the cloth ; and. you can have rasp- 
master that he should be carefully guarded from all | berry tart to finish with, so I think you will not be 
companionship that was not likely to benefit him. quite starved.” 

Had it not been for the early teachings of his mother ‘*No, indeed,” said Christopher, ‘‘such a dinner is 
and for the wise and tender counsels which were con- | fit for aking. There is nothing, then, to hinder our 
tained in her weekly letters to him, Christopher might | going out; and that is as well, for I suppose the after- 
have been tempted to forsake the ways of virtue and | noon would not be reckoned as good,” 
uprightness. But the lessons of his childhood and the ‘* As the morning? No, of course not; it is not so 
love of his mother acted as a,safeguard t6 the fatherless | respectable. Besides, the gentry only come, you know, 
boy ; nor can we doubt that a parent’s prayers, although | in the morning, and I should not like it to be said at 
not yet fully answered, ceanrel tor ele that providential | the Hall that 1 was not at church,—the first time, too, 
shield and guidance which he.so much needed. after our marriage !” 

Christopher passed safely through his apprenticeship, **But her ladyship would not be likely to notice 
and became so clever and intelligent a workman, that | whether you were there or not.” 
upon the death of old Miles he succeeded to the business, ** You forget how close your seat is to their pew, and 
and had all the custom of the small village. He was | little Lady Euphemia’s eyes are as sharp as a needle, to 
therefore well able to maintain a wife; and happening | say nothing of Miss Seaton’s.” 
soon afterwards to meet with Dorothy, his inclination | Miss Seaton was the governess. 
ran parallel with his ability, and a brief but pleasant ‘*T expect you are thinking of your wedding finery,” 
courtship ended in the pretty little wedding which we | said Christopher, archly ; ‘‘ you would be sorry to lose 
have already described. the opportunity of showing it off to-morrow.” 

There was every prospect of a comfortable home for| ‘To be sure I should,’ answered Dorothy, with a 
Dorothy, for Christopher’s incomings were considerable, | merry laugh. ‘‘ Where is the good of having new 
and he no rival in the place. He gave general satis- | things if they are not seen ? and my bonnet and mantle 
faction to his customers, with one exception—he did not | are quite pretty enough for any one to admire.” 
always execute his orders by the time specified. This} Christopher assented, and if he privately thought 
may seem a small failing, but it is in reality a very great | that his little wife was still prettier than her dress, no 
one. Nobody likes employing persons who are not to | one need find any fault with him ; but it was a pity 
be depended upon—who make promises which they do | that the motives which led them to God’s house were 
not keep, and who disappoint you when there is not | so little in aggepdance with his day and with his 
any occasion for your being disappointed. Want of | service. 
punctuality may be borne with for a long while, but it Many 
never answers in the end. 

But why was Christopher so often behindhand ? 
was neither idle nor dilatory when he was at work 

When he was at work. Ah, in. those féw word! 
the secret of Christopher’ 
orders. He had numerous 
he was very popular, and he 
into spending half-hours, w 
devoted to business, in their company. 

His associates were none of them positively unsteady 
or immoral, for Christopher’s natural refinement and 















ion 2 
Sopher and his 
forshippers in the 











Suns mo a 
r country village, where the whole 
p ion maybe considered neighbours, each indi- 
vid is acquainted with the rest, and there is a 
general interest manifested in one another’s affairs. 
Nor was Dorothy mistaken in thinking that she 
should be recognized by her late little charge. Lady 
Euphemia certainly saw the newly married couple, if 
nobody else did. The Hall pew was so high and so 
environed with crimson curtains, that when she was 
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sitting down the little girl’s range of vision was ex- | 


tremely limited ; but during the reading of the Psalms 
and the thanksgiving, her eyes wandered in all direc- 
tions from her prayer-book ; and she honoured Do- 
rothy and Christopher with especial notice. 
was a busy, restless little creature; and, though not 
without a dawning perception of her own import- 
ance in the world, was at present perfectly unaffected 
in her manner, and so very much like other children 
of her age, that when Christopher’s old mother saw 
her at the wedding, she was rather surprised and dis- 
appointed. 

‘Was that Lady Euphemia?” she said afterwards to 
her daughter-in-law ; ‘‘ why, how plainly, not to say 
poorly, she was dressed! She did not look half so fine 
as Squire Randall’s girls ; and I’m sure Dinah Wagstaffe, 
our miller’s daughter, has a Leghorn hat much more 
richly trimmed.” 

Dorothy smiled at the comparisons. 


on grand occasions; I believe they think it is more 
ladylike to be quiet and simple in their attire. But 
isn’t she a pretty little girl?” 

‘Very pretty indeed, Dorothy. She has such 
beautiful dark eyes, and such a rich colour in her 
cheeks ; she will be a handsome woman if she lives to 
grow up. But certainly expected to see her dressed 
more fashionably.” 

The old lady’s ideas of ‘‘fashion” being gathered 
from the smart wives of the farmers and shop- 
keepers in her own vicinity, it is not strange that the 
gaudy colours which they were in the habit of wearing 
should put the little Euphemia’s white frock and un- 
adorned straw hat into sober contrast. 

Yet she was a very fair and lovely child, with a win- 
ning grace of deportment that is not always allied with 
high rank and gentle birth. Slightly imperious at 
times, and, when her will was crossed, as indignant as 
any outspoken cottage maiden could be, she was in 
general so sweet-tempered and affectionate, that she 
won your heart in a moment, and charmed you even 
by her very wilfulness. Her noble parents had lost 
four children in succession before her birth, and since 
that period no little brothers or sisters had come to 
share the dignities of the house of Elgin, so that the 
young heiress enjoyed all the privileges and disadvan- 
tages which are consequent upon being an only child. 
Her father doted upon her, and never refused her any- 
thing which could reasonably be granted; and her 
mother was ever planning new pleasures for the little 
one who was the light and oh ss of their stately 
dwelling. 

The remembrance of her departed infants made 
Lady Elgin perhaps unduly anxious about her rosy 
little daughter, for she scarcely liked a rough wind to 
blow upon her, and was often apprehensive of some 
evil befalling her. 

The child was, apparently, as healthful as could be 
desired, yet there was a transparent, delicacy of com- 
plexion about her, and a bright kindling of the eyes at 


times, which, together with childish quegtionings be- 
yond her years, might perhaps betoken ji a;far-seeing 
observer that hers was probably a life would not 


not extend beyond the summers of gir i 

She was one of Christopher and Dorothy’s earliest 
visitors. For there was no peace at the Hall until she 
had been to see her favourite Dorothy in her new home. 
So one cool morning her governess went down to the 
village with her ; and they were presently seated in the 
cheerful little parlour, admiring the view of the distant 
hills from the window, and chatting as pleasantly as if 
they were on a perfect equality. 


YLIM 


She | 


“Oh, really | 
grand people don’t care much for show, mother, except | 





Lady Euphemia had brought Dorothy a present of 
| a pretty teapot stand, which she had worked her- 
| self. It was about as well done as any ordinary little 
girl’s specimen of wool-work, and the little lady was 
not by any means too dignified to appreciate the warm 
| praises which Dorothy bestowed upon it. 

It was to be kept of course for high days and holi- 
days, carefully wrapped up in soft paper lest its bright 
| tints should become faded ; and if it was thus as fe- 
| less as are many similar gifts, the end of its exist- 
ence was fully answered, for Lady Euphemia’s only 
object in its manufacture was to please Dorothy, and 
that she had undoubtedly achieved. 

When the small visitor was tired of sitting still, she 
expressed a wish to see Dorothy’s garden, and the 
young wife led the way into it, gratified at being able 
to say that ‘‘ Christopher did this,” and ‘‘ Christopher 
planted those ;” for she was somewhat proud of her 
husband’s skill in horticulture. 

And the small bit of ground—small, that is, to those 
who were accustomed to the beautiful gardens of the 
Hall—was really tastefully laid out, and looked quite 
gay with flowers ; while the vegetables, parted off on 
| the left by a slight fence, were as thriving as the most 
| notable housewife could desire. 

At the end of the garden was Christopher’s workshop; 
and there he was, with his flannel jacket on, hammer- 
| ing away at a box which was in the course of con- 
| struction. He took off his cap when he saw the young 
| lady and her governess, and answered respectfully but 
| frankly the few courteous inquiries that were addressed 
| to him. 

Miss Seaton then turned away to walk with Dorothy 
round some flower-beds which they had not passed as 
they came; but Lady Euphemia stayed in the workshop; 
she wanted, she said, to see Christopher saw a piece of 
wood in two. 

She watched the process with silent interest, too 
much absorbed to interrupt Christopher with any 
questions ; while he, for his part, liked to feel that her 
bright eyes were fixed upon his movements, and thought, 
as he looked towards her for a moment, what a pretty 
picture she made standing so quietly there, her thick 
curls clustering round her serious little face, and her 
light straw hat hanging on her arm. She was warm 
and flushed with her walk, and had taken off her hat 
to cool herself. 

When the wood was severed—which was very soon— 
she said to Christopher, ‘‘I did not know it was so 
easy to saw.” 

**Oh, this is easy enough,” answered Christopher ; 
‘*but it is rather warm work when the wood happens 
to be hard and thick.”’ 

**Is it?” she said. 








” 


‘It is very nice work though, 


|} and if I were a man, and had to choose a trade, I 


should be a carpenter.” 

‘*Should you indeed ?” said Christopher, amused by 
her choice. 

‘Ves, it is the best trade in all the world. Don’t 
you think so ?” 

‘*T like it the best,” said Christopher ; ‘‘but there 
may be other trades as good as mine, if not 
better.” 

***No, no, there are not,” she persisted ; ‘‘ don’t you 
remember what it says in the Testament ?” 

Christopher was obliged to confess his ignorance, 
for he certainly did not recollect anything in the Scrip- 
tures which established the superiority of his calling ; 
and he wondered what the child was going to bring 
forward in support of her statement. 

‘* Why,” she said, speaking in a low, reverent tone, 





‘‘Jesus Christ is called in the New Testament the 
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carpenter's son. Joseph was a carpenter, you know, 
and Miss Seaton says that most likely, when our 


Saviour was young, He helped his father, and worked | 


with him ; so it is quite an honour, after that, for any- 
body to be a carpenter.” : 

‘* Well, I never looked at it just in that light be- 
fore,” said Christopher. 

d, strange to say, he had not. For although he 
had of course often read the story of Christ’s infancy 
and childhood, he had not fully realized the lowly circum- | 
stances which surrounded our Lord in his home at 
Nazareth. As he hammered at his bench, or took up 
his plane, he never thought that his divine Master | 
once moved amongst similar occupations in Joseph’s | 
workshop ; thus giving to human toil and to manual | 
labour a dignity which they would not otherwise | 
possess, and which we so frequently overlook. 

The little lady stood beside Christopher, picking out | 
the prettiest of the curled shavings, and chattering to 
him at the same time. 

**Yes,” she continued, ‘‘I am glad you are a car- 
penter, Christopher, I like it better than anything else 
for Dorothy, and I like your name too very much.” 

**T cannot say that I do,” said Christopher, smiling, 
‘‘it is so long, and so old-fashioned. Very few would | 
call it pretty.” 

“*T thought it was very ugly when Dorothy first 
told it to me,” said Lady Euphemia, frankly. ‘‘ But 
then I had never heard what it meant, for if I had, 
I should not have called it ugly.” 

‘*T did not know that names had any particular | 
meaning,” said Christopher, ‘‘least of all that mine | 
had. What does it mean, please ?” 

‘* Christopher, or Christopheros, which is the same | 
thing,” answered the little girl, ‘‘ means Christ-bearer. | 
Oh, Miss Seaton read me such a beautiful story about | 
it. It was in verse ; I can’t say it to you in verse, but | 
I can repeat it in prose, and that will do as well.” | 

And in her own simple fashion the little Jady told 
Christopher the ancient legend of the strong man 
carrying across the ferry a mysterious child, who 
proved to be none other than the Saviour, to whose 
service he joyfully devoted himself, bearing hence- 
forth the title of Christopheros or Christ-bearer. 
** And Miss Seaton says,” added the young narrator, 
“that all good people now-a-days ought to be Christ- 
bearers, they ought to carry Him about in their hearts, 
and do all that He wants them to do.” 

Whether Lady Euphemia had gathered the cor- 
rect teaching of the old legend or not, her simple story 





| uses of sawdust, and had only just finished when Miss 
Seaton returned to fetch her young charge. 
|  *Good-bye, Christopher, I shall come again’soon ; 
| and if you can get me a little saw, I will try if I can 
| saw a piece of wood like you do. It would be so 
| delightful to make some sawdust.” And Lady Euphe- 
| mia walked away with her governess, looking back be- 
| fore they were quite out of sight to give a parting nod 
| to Dorothy’s husband. The world had not spoilt her yet. 
‘‘Sheis a sweet, lively little lady,” said Christopher 
to his wife, as he came in to dinner a few minutes after- 


| wards, ‘‘ but she talked away to me more asif she were 


an old woman than a child.” 

‘That is because she has always lived with grown- 
up folks, and has not had any playfellows of her own 
age,” said Dorothy. ‘‘She’s a rare little chatterbox, 
isn’t she ?” 

‘Yes, and not a bit of pride about her either.” 

‘*Oh, the pride will come fast enough by-and-bye.” 

‘‘T am not sure of that,” said Christopher, ‘‘ there 
don’t seem any signs of it at present. But is not the 
governess something of a Methodist ?” 

‘* Not that I know of,” answered Dorothy ; ‘‘ why do 
you think so?” 

In reply, Christopher gave the substance of the little 
girl’s remarks upon his name and his trade, remarks 
which were evidently the result of Miss Seaton’s 
instructions ; and Dorothy exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, I never 
should have suspected it of Miss Seaton! She is such 


| a cheerful, pleasant-spoken young lady, and as fair 


and fresh as a rose ; not so grave even asI am. What 
a pity she has not sense to see on which side her bread 


| is buttered !”’ 


‘* How ?” asked Christopher. 

‘Why, don’t ia see she has a first-rate situation 
at the Hall? high salary, every comfort, and free to du 
pretty much as she pleases, Lady Elgin hardly ever 
interferes with her. But if she is putting such ideas 
as these into the child’s head, her stay here won’t be 
very long ; mark my word for it.” 

‘But if she suits in other respects?” said Chris- 
topher. 

‘*She will have to go all the same,”’ answered Do- 
rothy. ‘‘ Her ladyship is one of the best of mistresses, 
and as kind and easy-tempered as it is possible for any- 
body to be; but she cannot bear Methodists, and she 
would be sadly grieved if her-only child were to im- 
bibe such notions.” 

‘Well, I am not a Methodist myself, by any means, 
but I have a great respect for them,” said Christopher ; 
‘*for if ever there was a Christian who did credit to 








certainly made an impression on her grown-up auditor ; 
an impression which was not lessened by the artless 
manner in which she enforced the application of her 
subject. ‘Do you love Jesus then, and work for 
Him ?” was her straightforward appeal to Christopher. 
How was he to answer it? With her innocent little 
eyes fixed upon him, he scarcely liked to utter a direct 
falsehood, and yet he could not truthfully affirm that | 
the mighty impulse to which she referred had ever 
stirred his spirit or influenced his actions. But he 
was spared the difficulty of framing a reply by the little 
girl’s prompt rejoinder to her own question, ‘‘ Yes, of 
course you do, because your name says so for you. 
What becomes of the sawdust? Is it of any 
9”? 


A child’s train of thought turns off on a new line in 
a moment, and Christopher was as ready as his little 
companion was to change the topic of conversation ; for 
he found that a child’s weak touch may press too 
hardly at times; and that a child’s feeble words may 
arouse suggestions which are anything but welcome. 
He hastened to enlighten his small visitor about the 





her religion, and was worthy of a place in heaven, it 
is my mother, and she’s called a Methodist.” 

‘* Your mother! oh, that’s very different, Christopher. 
She is an elderly person, and it’s time for her to think 
about dying; besides, she does not belong to the 
gentlefolks. But for a rich young lady, and a noble- 
man’s daughter, to become serious and to give up the 
world, why, it would never do. It would spoil all her 
prospects for life. I am sure Lady Elgin will do her 
best to prevept that, nor should I be disposed to blame 
her for it.” 

) consciously fulfilled Dorothy’s pre- 
diction concertg her. As soon as she discovered the 
pesiians nature of Miss Seaton’s principles, she ‘‘did 

er best” to preserve her little girl from contami- 
nation with evangelical truth, by politely requesting 
the governess to provide herself with an engagement 
elsewhere. So Miss Seaton was dismissed, and a suc- 
cessor was easily met with, who combined talents and 
accomplishments equal to hers, with as much igno- 
rance of true religion as a heathen would have mani- 
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fested, and with a more profound contempt for ‘‘ Me- 
thodists” than was even cherished by Lady Elgin. 
But God is never at a loss for instruments by which to 
accomplish his designs; and He could, if it pleased 
Him, cause that a seed implanted in the child’s mind 
by her pious teacher should eventually spring up and 
bear fruit, or He could open other channels through 
which his grace should flow into her heart. Whether, 
in his all-wise providence, He chose either of these 
ways, and if so, which, the sequel of our story will 
unfold. . 








CONTENTMENT IN OBSCURITY. 


Happy the man who unobserved 
Can pass through life, 

In some obscure retreat preserved 
From worldly strife ; 

Contented with a lowly state, 

Nor envious of the rich and great. 


The glittering pm that tempt the crowd 
To weary toil, 

Lead but to realms of storm, and cloud, 
And barren soil : 

'Fhe proudest heights to which men rise 

Still leave them far beneath the skies. 


While others strive for fame, or power, 
Or sordid gain, . 

Or catch the pleasures of an hour, 
Fleeting and vain; 

Be mine the nobler, better part, 

The care and culture of the heart. 


Not that I seek to spend my days 
In passive ease, 

Intent alone to find new ways 
Myself to please : 

For the one talent, as for ten, 

A reckoning will be made with men. 


Wide is the scope of charity, 
Well understood ; 
And all may share the luxury 
Of doing good: 
A kindly word is often prized 
When costly gifts would be despised. 


The choicest blessings earth can show, 
Health, Friendship, Love, 

And Faith, that links the heart below 
To Christ above,— 

These free and priceless gifts of heaven 

To poor and rich alike are given. 





PIETY IN CHILDREN. 
Some people are sceptical on this point. They doubt, 
not the positive existence of early conversions to God, 
but their desirableness. The facts are too numerous 
which prove that from the ‘‘mouths of babes and 
sucklings’’ the praises of God’s grace are often perfected 
to allow of any denial; yet objection may be, and often 
is, taken to them on'the ground of their alleged incon- 
graity with the nature, habits, and wants of childhood. 
ill not piety, it is asked by these objectors—will not 
piety, adopted as a principle and a habit at a very early 
period of life, militate in some way against the enjoy- 
ments of the child, if it does not injure him in mental 
and physical development? Can a boy love and fear 
God, and at the same time have red cheeks and laugh 
loudly, and turn somersets in the grass, and climb trees, 
and carry an infinity of tops, b: and marbles in his 


nuts and apples, and tease his mother for permission to 
go berrying, and come back with his clothes in tatters ? 

Some intimate that such a boy is an impossibility, 
that pious children are ‘e and demure, silent and 
solemn. 

Moreover, in their diagnosis, they infer from the 
spiritual to the physical, and set down early grace as a 
sure indication of tuberculous lungs or a diseased spine. 

Writers of this type utter their sentiments somewhat 
to this effect, that pious children are generally those of 
feeble constitution ; that they become prematurely 
pious because they are destined to die prematurely ; 
and that a strong, healthy, active boy, who is fond of 
fun and patronizes manly sports, is so unfitted by his 
exuberant vitality for thought on religious subjects, 
that any attempt to call his attention in that direction 
will only ‘‘ morally injure” him, especially if it be done 
by trying to induce him to read the biographies of pious 
children. 

Here it is that we join issue with such writers or 
speakers. We discern no want of harmony between 
| prayer and play, between a relish for Bible-reading and 
| being ‘‘a dab at taw.” Each is right in its place. The 

boy’s bodily life needs the development which healthful 
| pastime secures for it, and the boy’s spiritual life at the 
| same time needs and may have the development which 
| ‘fexercises unto godliness” are calculated to promote. 
| We believe most positively that true religion accords as 
| truly with the light hearts and hopeful natures of little 

children, as it does with the labours of busy maturity, 
| or the meditations of waning age. True religion is as 
| really fitted for all stages of human existence as are 
| the sunbeams and the atmosphere. Its many-sided 
| adaptation is one proof of the divine origin of the Bible. 
| The young and the old, the hopeful and the desponding, 
| the joyous and the sorrowful, the strong who look for 
| many years of life, and those whose last pulse is ebbing, 
find in it the identical truth which attracts, guides, 
strengthens, and saves them. All may not be attracted 
with the same force by the same class of truths, yet all 
Scripture is profitable for doctrine and geproof, for cor- 
rection and instruction. at 

And here is the lesson derived from the subject under 
consideration. In superintending thé religious training 
of children we must remember that they may become 
truly pious and be children still; and that in our 
labours for their salvation we must adapt our methods 
to the peculiarities of the child-nature, and expect, 
when most successful, that the children will still exhibit 
the peculiarities naturally belonging to their age. 

In the eyes of children religion should be set forth, 
both by precept and example, in its more attractive and 
hopeful aspect. 

The world is yet bright before the eyes of the child, 
and he instinctively flies from everything which is 
tinged with gloom. 4s the infant, it knows not why, 
directs its gaze towards the lamp or the sunlight, so 
the soul of the child seems to have affinity for all that 
is bright and joyous. It is not wise to overlook this 
fact when we would teach the little ones to be religious. 
You may take a little child, and talk to him about God 
in such terms as fill his mind with horror and aversion, 
and make him afraid to goto bed in the dark. May 
we not learn from Christ’s manner of teaching? In the 
sermon on the mount, the one:which is recorded at 

eatest length, and which probably exhibits most fully 

is manner of addressing the ‘multitudes, He began 
with lips attuned to benedictions. His first word was 
‘* BLESSED.” His first utterance was a promise of 
heaven, The gospel message would have fallen on 
every ear with a different sound had the first word been 
‘*Cursed.” Is it by chance that this sermon forms a 








bulging pockets, and have an insatiable appetite for 
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sort of personal introduction to Jesus of Nazareth, and 
that the first word which our ears catch as we approach 
Him is “Blessed”? It cannot be. When you would 
teach little children, then, begin with blessings, reserv- 


ing the threats, or making them more or less prominent, | wich Islands, which is not unfrequently cited in behalf 


as the child manifests less or more disposition to be led 
hy Christ’s love. Keep no truth wholly out of sight, 
but begin with benedictions as did the great Teacher. 


show its influence upon their minds, though, perhaps, 
they would hesitate to admit the theory in form. 

From the theory we totally dissent ; and against it 
we have insuperable objections. The case of the Sand- 





| of it, is enough, if there were no other equal or clearer 
| case, to demonstrate its incorréctness, its essential 
| falsity. ‘‘ Look at these islands,” it is said, ‘‘with 


Do not expect too much of a child in matters of | their wasting population; with their laborious and 


religion. 

A pious child needs to run, and shout, and play, 
just as any other child, and ought to love it as other 
children do. His ideas of God and of duty will oft- 
times be found very imperfect, and his conduct will be 
as erroneous as his ideas. 
than an adult who is no betterthan he. The child is im- 
pulsive, and unskilled in repressing his emotions, and 
he will show the wrong feelings of which the adult 
Christian may be conscious, but which he resists and 
represses in secret. When there is in the child a fixed 
disposition, through grace, to love and obey God, we 
cannot expect him to maintain as consistent an exterior 
as will the older believer, whose degree of gracious 
influence is no greater. The boy who really loves his 
parents will not always seem to love them. Impulse 
and principle may struggle for the mastery, and for the 
moment the wrong may conquer. We should look for 
conscientiousness ; we should expect even the little one 
who professes to ‘‘try to be good,” to show that he is 
really trying ;. but it is neither rational nor just to 
expect him to exhibit the gravity and self-possession of 
age. The pious child must be allowed to be a child 
still. 3. T.' 0. 








CIVILIZATION versus CHRISTIANITY. 


Ir is a favourite doctrine with some people that a hea- 
then nation must be civilized first, and Christianized 


He will often show worse | 


| awkward efforts after a constitutional government, in 
place of the old government by chiefs, which was so 
happily adapted to the popular wants and capacities ; 
with the generally uneasy, excited life, having the hot 
and vicious ambition of American or European society 
without their victorious powers, which has taken the 
| place of the placid, contented, enjoyable experience 
| that prevailed in the islands before the foreigners set 
| foot upon them; you see there what your efforts to 
| convert the people to Christianity have done.” 
| Well, grant it all, if possible. Grant that the in- 
| habitants have diminished to a fourth even, if so much 
|is demanded, of the original population. Grant that 
| the old life, with all the violence and cruelty that were 
in it, was more enjoyable than the present ; when men 
eat fish in preference to human flesh, and cultivate their 
grounds instead of impaling their captives, and starving 
| their grandfathers, or alternately worshipping and flog- 
| ging their gods. What then? So faras the contrast is 
against the present state of the islands, and in favour 
of the former state, what has made the difference? 
| Clearly it has not been Christianity, but ‘‘ Civiliza- 
| tion.” 

It has been, that is, not the religion of the New 
| Testament, but the vices and the violences that have 
| swarmed upon those islands from countries called 
| civilized, and which the religion preached by mission- 
| aries has continually been contending against in a life 
| or death wrestle. 

The sermon on the mount has decimated no village. 





afterward ; that commerce and its influences must go | The story of the good Samaritan has turned no fertile 


before, to elevate, refine, and train the people; intro- | district into a waste wilderness. : 
tter organic | prophecies, and the story of Jesus Christ, the Redeemer 


ducing better laws, better social customs, 


The epistles and the 


forms of government; and that then Christianity may | of the world, have fired no honest and childlike heathen 


press behind it to gain an easy and certain conquest ; 
to march, hardly so much in a body militant as in a 
triumphal and glad procession, celebrating an already 
achieved conquest over the Appian Way thus opened 
to its advances. Men not otherwise particularly solici- 
tous about Christianity have been greatly concerned for 
its welfare at this point; alarmed lest it should waste 
and lose its power in a useless contest with unnecessary 
difficulties ; enamoured beforehand of the vast and ex- 
emplary success to be attained by it, if their advice on 
this matter could be followed. 

To be sure, these men have not always been above 
suspicion as to their motives ; being interested some- 
times in branches of trade that Christianity does not 
particularly help, as the trade in rum or in muskets, or 
in that particular class of trinkets which at home are 
worth twopence, but which on Pacific islands, or Indian 
and African coasts, are held to be cheap at twenty 
guineas. 

Oftentimes, too, the objection has come from men 
whose experience of the power and the influence of 
Christianity has hardly been sufficient to justify their 
criticism of it ; who have been reluctant attendants on 
its ordinances, or decided dissenters from its doctrines 
of faith. 

But still the thought is often and in many forms 
repeated. It is current among politicians. We have 
the impression that it prevails to some extent among 
certain classes of professed disciples of Christ, who 


| with a rage for wealth, or a disdain of the charming 


simplicity of nature. It is rum poured into the ports 
of the islands by what calls itself civilization, against 
the utmost efforts of missionaries, that has marked its 
passage of their territory by a desolation not less but 
more appalling than that of any torrents of lava flow- 
ing from Mauna Loa, It is licentiousness, introduced 
into the islands by sailors and sea captains from 
civilized lands, and only held in any measure in check 
by the grand appeals and the startling sanctions of 
Christianity continually urged, that has shot diseases 
into the bodies of those misguided islanders, to rage 
there with a more terrible power of devastation than 
was ever known among the northern and superior 
nations. 

And now we ask, in all solemnity and seriousness, 
if civilization against the utmost resistance of a Chris- 
tianity that attended and preceded it in these islands 
has done so much to destroy and wreck them—to sink 
them lower in the experience and the misery of evil 
than ever a foundered ship was sunk in the seas, float- 
ing among submarine lesita and reptiles in tropic 
depths—what would it not have done if no Christianity 
had been by to check it, and in many cases, thank 
God ! to effectually resist it ? 

The truth is that a more complete and lamentable 
fallacy than that which says, ‘‘ Send civilization first, 





and follow it with Christianity,” was never uttered and 
never held, 
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On the other hand, it is true that civilization with- 
out Christianity is the deadliest enemy of the human 
race. It only accumulates the vices of refinement 
on the vices of barbarism. It tends to make men 
avaricious and deceitful as well as cruel and vindictive. 
And now, when all the world is opening to commerce, 
and when English enterprise is encompassing the earth, 
now more than ever it is necessary—to guard the 
nations of heathenism from the swift and universal 
distribution of the vices of Christendom—that we send 
the gospel and the men to proclaim it over all lands. 
Let every ship that enters a foreign port, with its 
riotous and shame-free crew, intent on lust and the 
drunken debauch, find a chaplain or missionary there 
before it, and a power of Christian influence and 
restraint like that’ which reigns in Christian ports 
standing between the civilized sinner and his prey. 
Then only will Christianity be effectually spread. 
Then only will civilization be stripped of its power 
to mislead and destroy. 


THOUGHTS OF HEAVEN FOR 
TRAVELLERS THITHER. 
Part II].—TuHE Guory oF HEAVEN. 


IF there is a word for which man has no definition, it 
is glory. We may put together every image of light, 
and love, and beauty, but still ‘‘ glory” is unreached. 
We may strain every sense of anticipation, but still 
“glory” is further. We may strive to put out our 
little bark of thought on that ocean, but the first wave 
of ‘‘ glory” will roll us back again to the shore. 

It is a rule which obtains in all moral truth, that we 
assimilate to that on which we habitually dwell ; 
therefore, as you look on Christ’s glory, you shall not 
only behold it, but you shall grow into the likeness 
of it. ‘* We shall be like Him; for we shall see Him 
as He is.” We shall be changed from glory to glory. 

And oh, how then will every poor sorrowing believer 
shine in the reflection of all the Redeemer's glory ! 
What love is his love! What life is his life! Every 
spirit there beholding his face shall continuously shine 
till heaven glows with holy fires, and all is glory when 
all is Christ. 

And is it a thing to be calculated that such good 
things as these are prepared for us ¢ 

Yes, for it rests on two mighty petitions ; it rests on 
the prevalence of Christ’s prayer in his humiliation, 
and it rests on all the omnipotence of Christ in his 
exaltation. ‘‘ Father, I will,”—the man pleads in the 
“Father,” the God commandsin the ‘‘I will.” There- 
fore sooner must God prove impotent than one of those | 
little ones who believe in Christ be shut out from this | 
exceeding glory. 

All that awaits us in heaven is glorious. There is a 
rest in store for us, and this ‘‘ rest shall be glorious,” 
Isa. xi. 10. The kingdom which we claim is a glorious 
kingdom. The crown which we are to wear is a ‘‘crown 
of glory.” The garments which shall clothe us are 
garments ‘‘for glory and beauty.” Our bodies shall 
be fashioned after the likeness of Christ’s ‘‘ glorious 
body,” Phil. iii. 21. Our society shall be that of the 
glorified. Our songs shall be songs of glory. And of 
the region which we are to inhabit, it is said that 
“the glory of God doth lighten it.” ‘*The wise shall 
inherit glory,” Prov. iii. 35. ‘‘The saints shall be 
joyful in glory,” Psa. exlix. 5. That to which we are 

ed is ‘‘ eternal glory,” 1 Pet. v. 10. It is to glory 
that God is bringing ‘‘many sons,” Heb. ii, 10. And 
the promise is not only ‘‘if we suffer, we shall also reign 































with Him,” but ‘‘if we suffer with Him, we shall be 
also glorified together,” Rom. viii. 17. 

This glory, then, is our portion. It is the ‘‘ better 
thing ” that God has provided forus. This is the glory 
that throws all present suffering into the shade, mak- 
ing it to be eternally forgotten. 








GIVE HIM A GOOD BOOK. 


How easy to do this! The most timid Christian can 
certainly do this much. I would not have any one 
stop with this in the way of doing good. But look 
while I tell you of the good that simple act may do. 

A captain left our port a few days since who is, and 
has been for some years, a very excellent Christian—a 
real worker,—so much so, that on one voyage he was 
the means of the conversion of four of his crew. Ina 
word, he ‘‘ goes about doing good.” Note the turning- 
point with him : Some years ago, while a mate, on 
leaving this port, a good book was given him at the 
Sailors’ Home. 

‘*That book,” he says, ‘‘ was the instrument of my 
conversion.” 

Bless the hand that gave him that book. Reader, 
dost thou covet a like blessing? Go and do likewise. 

As the merchant packs his goods, how desirable and 
how easy to put in a good book! and many may rise 
up to bless him. 

As mother or sister packs brother’s trunk for jour- 
neyings on land or sea, slip in a good book—always 
the book, and also another or two; accompany them 
with thy prayer and look for the blessing. 

Yes, give him a good book; you cannot do less for 
him; and doit now. Redeem the time—haste to the res- 
cue. ‘*To him that knoweth to do good, and doeth it 
not, to him it is sin.” ‘‘ Let him know that he which 
converteth the sinner from the error of his way shall 
save a soul from death, and hide a multitude of sins.” 

J. B. R. 





ABIDE IN ME. 
BY MRS, H. B. STOWE. 


THatT mystic word of Thine, O sovereign Lord, 
Is all too pure, too high, too deep for me; 
Weary of striving, and with longing faint, 
I breathe it back again in prayer to Thee. 
Abide in me, I pray, and I in Thee ; 
From this good — oh, leave me never more ! 
Then shall the discord cease, the wound be healed, 
The life-long bleeding of the soul be o’er. 
Abide in me,—o’ershadow by Thy love 
Each half-formed purpose and dark thought of sin ; 
Quench, ere it rise, each selfish, low desire, 
And keep my soul as Thine, calm and divine. 
As some rare perfume, in a vase of clay, 
Pervades it with a fragrance not its own; 
So when Thou dwellest in a mortal soul, 
All heaven’s own sweetness seems around it thrown. 
The soul alone, like a neglected harp, 

Grows out of tune, and needs a hand divine; 
Dwell Thou within it, tune and touch the chords, 
Till every note and string shall answer Thine. 

Abide inme! There have been moments pure 
When I have seen Thy face and felt Thy power; 
Then evil lost its grasp, and passive, hushed, 
Owned the divine enchantment of the hour. 
These were but seasons beautiful and rare ; 
Abide in me, and they shall ever be; 
Fulfil at once Thy precept and my prayer,— 
Come and abide in me and I in Thee ! 
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LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY. 





PART IIL—THE GOSPEL THROUGH THE 
KEYHOLE. 


CuarTer I.—A Bap Case. 


“*] THINK you must give up that case,” said a city 
ave ian § s wife to her husband, after she had finished 
reading the journal which, as is customary with city 
missionaries, he had drawn up for the inspection of his 
superintendent. 

‘* What case ?” was the husband’s reply. 

“ , Mary Jones’s ; it is such a bad one.” 

“is that a reason for giving it up, my dear?” asked 
her husband, looking at her with a smile. 

‘Well, I think it is, John. She is so very wicked.” 

** Tf our Saviour had thought in that way, Martha, 
He would never have come to die for ws. It was 
because we were so wicked that He came to save us.” 

**Of course, John, I know that well enough. Nor 
do I want you to give up this woman as long as there 
is any hope ; but I don’t see any, do you?” 

**T don’t see much hope, certainly; but God sees 
more than we see, and we are to go on, you know, 
hoping against hope.” 

‘Well, it is hoping against hope you have been this 
long time, I should think.” 

“Ah!” said the good man, with a sigh, ‘I think it 
is. I always knock at their door with a heavy heart.” 

‘*It must be a year since you first visited them.” 
aon quite ; about ten months.” 

‘Well, that is nearly a year. And you’ve never 
done them any good.” 

‘*T certainly have not done her any good, so far as I 
can see; but I don’t feel that my visits to their room 
have been altogether in vain. You remember how I 
managed to get the man’s daughter es him.” 

** Ah, the wretch ! he deserved to be hanged.” 

** Martha !” 

‘* Well, I must say what I feel.’’ 

** Not always, my dear wife.” 

‘* He is a very wicked man, as you know.” 

**-Yes, and he was making his daughter as wicked as 
himself, till I persuaded her to let me get her into an 
asylum. I think I have saved her from ruin, that is 
something.” 

“So it is. But then her father took up with this 
bad woman, so he is bad as ever.” 

** Ah, the heart of man is desperately wicked. God 
be thanked that He has kept us by his grace from the 
path of the destroyer.” 

* And you think, John, you ought to go on visiting 
them ?” 

**T think I ought. ‘While the lamp holds out to 
burn,’—you know the rest.” 

‘Yes; ‘The vilest sinner may return.’ ‘May 
return,’ the hymn says; not that he wii.” 

‘No, that we must leave. God can subdue the 
hardest heart and the stiffest knee. As Dr. Carey 
used to say, ‘duties are ours, events are God’s.’” 

**But then again, John,” said h iswife, changing her 

d with a woman’s quickness, ‘“‘you know you 
SS not been very strong lately, and really it is not 
right to e ourself so much as vou do when you 
go into such stifling rooms as theirs. 

‘‘Well, I never stop long in them. 

No; I am sure you must be glad to get out again. 
Besides, you said you actually saw live maggots dropping 
from the woman’s arms on to the floor /* It’s dreadful ! 

* The reader must remember that the incidents mentioned 
in this series of papers are strictly true, 





Nobody knows what we poor missionaries’ wives have to 
ut up with. I tremble every time you come back 
rom your visiting. I only wish the Queen would go 

and see how the poor women live, and then I’m sure 

she would get some new laws made.” 

‘So as to make a missionary’s work a little pleasanter, 
eh, Martha?” said John, with another smile. 

‘Well, it ought to be.” 

‘* Ah, my dear, if the people I visit were dressed in 
silks and satins, with Brussels cai :< on their floors, 
and handsome chairs and tables, it ..ould make little 
difference to me, as long as I see their hearts are 

inst God and his ways.” 

“Tt would to me, I know.” 

**Of course I had rather sit down in a clean room, 
and on a chair with four legs instead of three; but, 
after all, what I feel most sad about is to see how hard 
their hearts are when I preach the gospel tothem. I 
read, and pray, and talk, and I’m sure I am in 
earnest-——” 

“* Yes, that you are, John.” 

“Yet there they are, just the same as ever, 
‘drinking in iniquity as an ox drinketh water ;’ it’s 
all the same as if I preached to stocks and stones. It 
is that makes my heart sad, more than the dirt and 
disease in which they live. I can enter a little into 
what the prophet said, ‘Rivers of waters run down 
mine eyes, because men keep not Thy law.’ ” 

And the good missionary, as he spoke, looked indeed 
very sad. 

**Ah, John, you feel a great deal too much; more 
than is good fer you,” said Martha, as she placed her 
hand lovingly on his. ’ 

Just then there was a knock at the door. Martha 
went to open it, and admitted a brother missionary. 

**Good evening,” said the new comer; ‘‘I want to 
consult you about beginning a Penny Bank. Yours has 
been so successful, that I think I can’t do better than 
follow your pattern.” 

Then the missionaries discussed the plans of the 
Penny Bank. 

Afterwards Martha told their friend about Mary 
Jones, and tried to get him to take her view of the case, 
as being so bad that it might as well be given up. In 
this, however, she failed. 

Then John said, ‘‘ Well, the best thing to be done is 
to lay her case again before the throne of grace. Let 
us have a little prayer over it. Will you engage first, 
brother ?” 

The three good people knelt down, and, if not in the 
most polished lan e, yet in earnest utterances which 


told of sincere, hearty desires, they wrestled in prayer 


for a sinner’s soul. 





CHAPTER II.—Joun’s FAITH AND PATIENCE. 


THE next morning John started as usual for his 
morning’s visiting. His work was to visit from room 
to room, wherever people would give him admission, 
and then to converse with them about their spiritual 
interests, to read, expound, and pray. Martha looked 
very grave as her husband bade her good morning and 
ki her. He knew why she looked grave, but made 
no reference to it. Nor did she; she was a Christian 
woman, and knew that her husband was going to do 
only what he considered his duty. There was nothin 
Quixotic about him ; he had work given him to do, an 
he meant, as God gave him ability, honestly to do it. 

I need not give you an account of that morning’s 
work. At dinner-time the missionary returned to his 
home, tired with so much talking, and his feelings 
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excited with the various cases which had drawn out his 
sympathies. 

Of course his wife soon inquired about Mary Jones. 

‘*] did not see her,” was the reply, 

‘¢ How was that ? was she out ?” 

‘*No, moved again.” 

‘‘What, gone off your district?” asked Martha, 
eagerly. 

“No,” said John, smiling at her eagerness, ‘‘ to the 
other end of the district, only I had not time to go 
there this morning.” 

‘*Oh,”’ said Martha, disappointed. 

‘Ah, you hoped she had gone to try the faith and 
patience of some other missionary.” 

‘¢ Well, if I did, John, I don’t know as I was wrong 
in hoping it. It would be fair enough for some one 
else to have a turn at trying to do her good.” 

‘‘What if God should see fit to render me the 
humble instrument? Ah, Martha, you will be sorry 
then you ever wished it otherwise.” 

‘*Wait till we see,” said Martha, rather unbelievingly, 
as she bustled about, Martha-like, to get the dinner on 
the table. 

In the afternoon John went out again, chiefly to visit 
some sick people. Having done so he found he had a 
little time to — so he went to the other end of 
his extensive district, making inquiries for Mary 
Jones. 

He found at last her miserable abode. It was a 
garret, in a dark, dirty, and very narrow street. He 
groped his way up the stairs, and knocked at the door. 

It was opened a little way, and a bloated, dirty face, 
with black, tangled hair hanging loosely around it, 
appeared at the opening. 

**Oh, it’s you, is it?” 

‘* Yes,” said the missionary, ‘‘will you let me come 
in?” 

‘‘No, I don’t want you, or the likes of you, to see 
me.” 

‘*Do let me come in and read to you,” pleaded the 
man. 

‘*No, you sha’n’t. You are always bothering me 
with your pack of lies about the Bible. I'll have no 
more of it. I moved here on purpose to get out of 
your way.” 

‘‘T’ll call again another time then,” said the mis- 
sionary, perseveringly. 

“If you do, you won’t get in here. 
you troublesome man.” 

Her words were even more abusive than I have ven- 
tured to record ; nor dare I say by what vile and fearful 
oaths they were accompanied. 

‘‘In the jaws of the devouring lion,” was the mis- 
sionary’s comment as he slowly descended the stairs, 
while his unspoken prayer was, ‘‘O God, pluck her 
out!” 

Martha grieved with him that evening over the 
wretched creature’s obstinate rejection of the gospel, 
though in her secret thoughts I am afraid she was 
rather glad that her husband had been unable to get 
into the dirty, even loathsome room, as she knew it 
must be. 

On another day the missionary again visited Mary 
Jones, but without success. The door was fastened, 
but he could hear too plainly through its thin panels 
the voices both of the woman and her wicked com- 
panions cursing at him for knocking. 

After the interval of a few days he again called on 
Mary Jones. This time fresh people were in the room, 
and both they and the other tenants of the house 
were ignorant, or professed to be, of the where- 
abouts of the late occupants of the room. Evidently 


So get along, 





the guilty couple were trying to bafile the pertinacity 
of their unwelcome visitor. 

John thought they were successful in this; for, though 
- made many inquiries, he could learn nothing about 
them. 

However, in the course of his visiting he stumbled 
upon them. At least he found from the description 
given of them and their bad ways, by a sick man 
whom he was visiting, that they had just come into 
the very next room. Of course he went to their 
door. 

‘*Who’s there ?” called out the woman from within. 

Alas ! execrations followed as soon as she recognized 
the familiar voice of the city missionary, and she 
refused to open the door. 

The next time that the missionary went to visit the 
sick man he was told what dreadful people the next 
room tenants were, and how thankful everybody in the 
house felt that they had only stayed a week. 

‘‘What ! gone ?” said the missionary, surprised. 

“Yes, thank goodness ; for it is a mercy they went. 
I’ve seen haddish lots of people, but never any to match 
them. They beats all as ever I did see.” 

‘* Where are they gone ?” 

‘*T don’t know, and don’t want to,” said the sick 
man. 

The missionary went away, reflecting over this sad 
ease. He had never seen one like it before. He had 
often met with indifference, hostility, even insult, but 
had never before encountered such determination in 
evil ways, such a resolute endeavour to prevent his 
bringing the gospel to bear upon their hearts. 

‘* Have you any hope now ?” said his wife, when he 
went home and told her about it. , 

‘* A very faint hope, I fear, Martha,” was his reply. 

‘¢ And you are going still ?” 

‘Yes, however they repulse me, I must still try to 
carry my message to them.” 

‘© And how long will you keep on ?” 

‘Till they move out of my reach, or die, or repent.” 

‘* Well, John, you do deserve to succeed.” : 

‘Don’t say that, Martha. I deserve nothing. I 
have such weak faith, that I need to be forgiven for 
doing God’s work in such a poor feeble way.” 

‘* Well, I think, John, you have a good deal of 
faith.” 

‘I wish to have. I wish to trust more, and to be- 
lieve that God can turn all hearts, as it seemeth best 
to his wisdom.” 

Ina week’s time John’s faith was sorely tried, and the 
faith of Martha,—though I fear she had but little faith 
to be tried, but her affection for her husband was very 
strong, and it made her unwilling that he should come, 
as she said, to any harm. 

The way in which John’s faith was tried was this. 
He had again discovered the abode of Mary Jones, and 
again resolved to visit her. On this occasion, however, 
though he knocked very gently at the door, and asked 
in his quietest, pleasantest manner to be allowed to come 
in for a few minutes, he was not merely refused ad- 
mission, nor refused merely with many wicked words ; 
but the door suddenly opened, and the man who lived 
with Mary Jones threw a block of wood with all the 
force he could exert at the missionary’s head. 

“There,” he said, with an oath, ‘‘that will teach you 
not to come canting here again.” ‘Then he shut the 


| door, and there was loud laughing heard within. 


Providentially the wooden block only struck the wall, 
but it was just above the poor missionary’s head. An 
inch or two lower, and it must have killed him, for it 
was heavy and thrown with great force. .As it was, it 
made a great noise, both in striking the wall and in 
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falling afterwards on to the floor. One or two faces 
— out of the next room to see what it was that had 
allen, but they were pretty well used to noises and 
quarrels, so they soon withdrew into their room again, 
merely remarking, ‘‘ Pretty nigh smashed you, master, 
I’m thinking,” and left the half-stunned missionary to 
pick up the block of wood and make his way down the 
stairs as well as he could. 

He felt so much shocked at the desperate act of the 
wicked man, and so overcome with thankfulness at his 
merciful escape, that he thought it best at once to go 
home. 

His wife was surprised to seeshim back so soon, and 
still more so at the block of wood which he carried in 
his hand. 

‘* Well, Jolth, what is it?” she said. 

‘* Martha, you know when great generals come back 
from a battle they often bring with them the flags 


and cannons which they have captured from the | 


” 


enemy. 


his meaning. 

‘* Well, I’ve just returned from a battle.” 

** You, John?” 

‘* Yes, a battle; only it was all on one side, I believe. 
And if I have not captured a cannon, I’ve caught a 
cannon-ball, which, however, nearly caught me first ; so 
I have brought it you for a trophy.” 

He held his wooden block out to view, while his wife 
looked on perplexed, saying, ‘‘What ever do you mean, 
John?” 

And then John, having, as hethought, nicely smoothed 
the way by his pleasantry for the details of what might 
easily have been a tragedy, told the story of it to his 
wife. 

He had not, however, prepared for it so well but that 
she was horror-struck when she saw, from his narrative, 
how near he had been to being killed ; and this feeling, 
joined with a feeling of joy and gratitude, quite over- 
came the poor woman, who dearly loved her husband, 
and she sat down and burst into tears. 

John had enough to do to comfort her. I suppose he 
knew how to do so, for he succeeded. 

But when she became a little more composed she 
said, — 

‘Those dreadful people! Well, now, John, that you 
are half murdered, you will think, as I think, that they 
ought to be given up. They have chosen now for them- 
selves, and their guilt won't lie at your door.” 

But John would not argue with his wife about it. 
He contrived to turn the conversation by asking her to 
bring his rule and let him measure the block. 

Martha did so. When measured, the block was found 
to be one foot in length and nine inches in breadth. 
It was indeed a formidable missile when flung across a 
narrow passage with all the strength of a furious man. 





CuaprTer III],—Tue Last APPEAL. 


Mr. Smiru, one of the guardians of the poor, was 
knocking at the door of a neat house which bore the 
name of ‘‘Simpkins, beadle.” 

‘*Ts your father in?” he asked, as a child opened the 
door. 

© Yes, sir; I’ll tell him ;” and she ran in. 

Her father came, and asked Mr. Smith into his little 

lour. ‘* Well, sir,” he said, ‘‘what now, sir?” 

‘‘ Why, Simpkins, I’ve heard a good deal lately about 
a bad case.” 

** Ah, sir, plenty of bad cases. It’s a sad parish.” 

** But this seems an un’ bad case. I mean 


that bad woman who goes by the name of Jones.” 





‘* What of that?” said Martha, of course not catching | 





**Jones! Qh yes, sir, you are right enough there. 
She is a bad one.” 

‘* And the man is as bad too, I suppose.” 

‘*Not a pin to choose between them. They are a 
great nuisance. I wish they'd clear out.” 

‘*Can’t we clear them out, Simpkins?” 

**T don’t know, sir, as we can do anything. 
from what I hear, is killing herself.” 

‘*We might get her into the hospital.” 

‘*Tf she would go, sir.” 

‘* Would she?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know, sir; but I don’t think she 
would.” 

‘*T should like to see for myself how she lives, and 
give her some advice.” 

‘*She’ll not listen to you, sir.” 

‘* Well, I should like to try.” 

‘* Well, sir, of course it is as you wish.” 

‘* Where do they live?” 

The beadle owe. | reflecting. ‘‘I really can’t say, sir. 
They are always moving about ; sometimes they only 
stay a week in a place. I know where they were six 
months ago, but they are gone now, und I really can’t 
say where they live now.” 

“How am I to find out?” 

‘Well, sir, the best thing you can do is to go to the 
Bible man.”’ 

‘The Bible man? who is he?” 

‘*He is what they call a missionary, and visits the 
poor.” 

‘* Oh, a city missionary.” 

‘*Yes, sir. And if anybody can tell you, he can. 
Nobody knows the poor of this parish as well as he 
does ; for you see he does nothing else from morning to 


Jones, 


| night but go to read and pray with them. He knows 


them all as well as [ do you, sir; and can tell you ail 
their ins and outs. Shall I show you where he lives?” 

“‘Oh no, I won’t take you away from your work. 
Just tell me.” 

oe learned the address, Mr. Smith, the guardian, 
proceeded to the house. Both John and Martha were 
out, and their eldest girl, who was left in charge, could 

ive no information, as her parents, very wisely, never 

iscussed ‘‘ bad cases” before their children. So Mr. 
Smith pencilled on a scrap of paper a request that the 
missionary would furnish him with all the particulars 
he could respecting the condition in which Mary Jones 
then was living. 

When John and his wife returned, and his daughter 
gave him the guardian’s message, he resolved, before 
calling on Mr. Smith, to visit Mary Jones once more. 

His wife cried out against it. 

**Don’t, John,” she exclaimed, ‘‘don’t, there’s a good 
man. It is a tempting of Providence to go again.’ 

**T don’t think it is, Martha.” 

‘I’m sure it is,” she said, still more vehemently; 


| “you'll be murdered outright this time.”’ 


‘** Events are God’s,’ Martha, as I told you before; 
I can trust myself under his protection. If it is my 
duty to go, no possible danger ought to keep me 
back.” 


‘*T know that, if it is a duty; but is it?” 

**T think it is. Let us ask God to tell us.” 

They did ask God ; and when, soon afterwards, John 
stented once more on his errand of mercy, Martha had 
the comfort of feeling that she had sought protection 
for him from a heavenly Father. 

Of course the guilty couple had again removed; still 
the missionary found the house. It was, as always, a 
very poor one ; and he learned that Mary Jones’s room 
was on the ground-floor, ‘‘ just inside the - 
He stood at her door, with a sad and solemn feeling, 
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as if he felt he-was about to make a last appeal to a 
sinner’s heart and conscience. ‘‘For the last time,” 
was the thought which made him lift his heart in 
prayer. 

Then he knocked. 

He waited quietly; but there was no answer to his 
knock. He knew the woman was in her room. 

He knocked again, and spoke, asking her to let him 
in. 

Again he waited, but again there was no response. 

He knocked again, using yet more earnest entreaties 


to let him talk to her about her precious and never- | 


dying soul. 

And again he quietly waited, but again there was 
silence within the room. 

He would not give it up. All devices he could think 
of were used, in the hope of inducing the woman to 
open her door. After one proved useless, he tried 
another. But each was in vain, both door and heart 
remained shut. 

For three quarters of an hour he went on in this 
way. When he had tried every inducement, and found 
he could not succeed, he stood still and thought. 

‘‘ What shall I do now? Shall I try again some 
other day? Yet, of what use to come again if I fail 
now? I think if I fail this time I must give it up, as 
Martha says, as really hopeless, But I don’t like giving 
it up. Lord, if Thou wilt, Thou canst make them 
clean !” 

And the good man went on in his silent prayer, 
entreating God to show him what to do. 

Then a bright thought came into his mind. Ah, 
bright thoughts often come into the minds of our 
Christian workers among the poor. 

The bright thought shaped itself in act in this 
wise. 

He stooped down at thé woman’s door, put his 
mouth close to the keyhole, and said through it, 
‘‘T am going to réad God’s word to you, listen to 
it.” 

He had taken his little Bible from his pocket, and 
opened it at the fifty-fifth chapter of Isaiah’s prophecy. 

You know that chapter. I have not room to quote 
the whole of it here, and I know not which part to 
omit ; for opening a Bible just as I am writing, which 
belongs to a friend, I find she has written on the 
margin of this chapter, ‘‘The whole chapter is beau- 
tiful.” So it is. So thought our friend John, as he 
slowly and reverently read its touching and encouraging 
invitations in a loud voice through the keyhole of 
Mary Jones’s door. Was the gospel ever proclaimed 
through a keyhole before ? 

Still no response. There was quietness, but also per- 
fect silence within that closed room. 

The missionary, having finished the chapter, said, 
still speaking through the keyhole, ‘‘ Now I am going 
to pray that God may have mercy upon your guilty 
soul; kneel down and pray too.” 

Still no voice woberee D5 

And there, close to the woman’s door, upon the 
dirty, broken boards of that poor passage knelt the 
pious missionary and prayed, oh so earnestly—he says 
he thinks he never prayed so earnestly before—that 
God in his mercy would save this sinner’s soul. He 
pleaded for her as if he could take no denial, as if he 
must have her saved ! 

He had not prayed long before the silence in that 
closed room was broken by a loud shriek, the door was 
flung open, and Mary Jones, in heartbroken tones, 
called out, ‘‘Oh, come in, sir, come in. My God, this 


is more than I can bear!” 
The prayer was answered! The word preached 





through a keyhole was not in vain. The missionary 
found the wretched creature willing to listen to him. 
She seemed quite subdued and teachable. 

It was a wretched room. So dark. So dirty. Such 
a close, fever-stricken atmosphere. It seemed impos- 
sible that any one could be there long and live. The 
missionary himself, though inured to strange sights, 
sounds, and smells, cant scarcely ‘endure it. He 
found it difficult even to enter the room, and when 
there his breathing seemed to be completely stopped ; 
he could ma converse with the woman by opening the 
window and keeping his head ouside it while he talked / 
to her. He found her half starved, wretched, and in a 
state of filth and disease that I dare not attempt to 
describe in these pages. It must suffice to say that 
that visit was one of several which he paid to her, and 
that with the —- of that door God had been 
graciously pleased to commence the opening of her 
long-closed heart, so that she attended to the things 
that were spoken by John, the city missionary. 

Nor did he content himself with merely preaching 
the gospel to her. Like his divine Master, he sought 
also to ogre her bodily welfare. First he managed 
to get her into the infirmary at Hammersmith Work- 
house, and afterwards he sought and obtained ad- 
mission for her as an inmate of a well-known asylum. 

In this asylum she remained two years, during which 
time she conducted herself in an exemplary manner. 
The grace of God which had visited her was not in 
vain. 

On leaving the asylum a pious family engaged her as 
servant, and she has given them great satisfaction. She 
has shown herself industrious and truly religious, and 
has been a regular attendant upon the ministry of a 
clergyman whose name we could give if it were | 
needful. 

And what did Martha say to all this? 

I cannot better reply to your question, dear reader, | 
than by sketching briefly a little seene which must close | 
my present narrative. 

Martha and John are seated in their little parlour. 
They are very quiet, for the children are in bed, and 
John is drawing up some ‘‘ notes” for a speech he is to 
make at 9 parents’ tea meeting on the evening of the 
next day; so his wife knows she is not expected to @ 
talk, but may go on stitching as silently as she pleases. 

The silence is, however, broken by the postman’s 
knock, and there is a letter for John. 

He opens it. It contains a badly written letter, and 
a post-office order for twelve shillings. The badly 
written letter is from Mary Jones, who has not become 
a good writer, and perhaps never will. The sense is, 
however, clear. Mary is so conscious of the benefits 
which a city missionary has been instrumental in con- 
ferring upon her, and so grateful for it, that she has 
resolved to subscribe a shilling per month to the 
society which employs John, and now encloses to him 
twelve shillings as a year’s subscription, begging that 
he will forward it to the secretary; ‘‘not,” she adds, 
‘that she can ever repay them for what they have 
done, but she does wish to show that she is thankful.” 

‘* There, Martha, read that,” said John, in a 
triumphant tone, as he tossed the letter on to his 
wife’s lap. 

He waited till she had read it, and then he said, 
‘*Was I right, Martha dear, in having faith about poor 
Mary Jones’s case?” 

‘Yes; I was wrong. And you were right, as you 
generally are, John.” 

Which was a great deal for a wife to say. 
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A VISIT TO EARLSWOOD. 


THERE are about 50,000 idiots in the United Kingdom. 
Scotland boasts the fewest number—3,000; and in 
this respect their character as a long-headed and strong- 
headed people is borne out. In Ireland there are about 
7,000 imbeciles. 

Our treatment of them has for a long time been most 
blameworthy. They were thought beyond the reach 
of amelioration. Indeed, now it is often asked, What 
can be done for them? Perhaps, my reader, you are 
even asking this question at the present moment, and 
doing so in a doubtful tone, as if you questioned the 
argeonpen of any measures for their improvement. 

et me answer your question. 

But before I do so I must concede to you that there 
are minds of so low an intellectual order that little, if 
anything, can be done for them. All we can do for 
them is to give them a home, clean and comfortable, 
and treat them kindly. Sureiy this is something. 

These, however, are the exceptions. Many idiotic 

rsons are capable of considerable improvement. 

{uch may be done with them. Much has been done. 

France tried the experiment first at the commence- 
ment of the present century. Itard, Sequin, Ferrus, 
and Dr. Voison are some of the names of those who 
took the first steps, and proved that the experiment 
was a hopeful one. 

Dr. Poole, of Aberdeen, in 1819 called the attention 
of our own cotintry to the importance of trying to 
benefit idiotic children. Travellers in Switzerland 
brought home strange stories of the ‘‘cretin,” and 
bore testimony to the zeal of Dr. Guggenbiihl at the 
Abendberg. England soon eR foreign enter- 
= in this department of philanthropy, both by the 
argeness of her schemes, and the concentration upon 
the subject of the highest scientitic skill. 

The first practical attempt was not, however, marked 
by its ‘‘largeness of scheme.” It was made by some 
ladies named White, at Bath, in 1846. They began 
with four children. Their institution is still carried 
on, with twenty-four inmates. 

Dr. Andrew Reed’s scheme was the most important 
movement. To him belongs the well-earned credit of 
having carried into successful operation an excellent 
plan for the improvement of the poor imbeciles. The 
thought of it, however, appears to have originated in 
the mind of a pious member of Dr. Reed’s congrega- 
tion, who enlisted the sympathy of her zealous minister 
on behalf of the idiot, and persuaded him to add another 
to his numerous asylums. An old mansion was taken 
at Highgate and opened with twenty-seven children, 
all idiotic, some lame, some half blind, others nearly 
dumb ; while all were feeble, and many were sullen, 
perverse, and mischievous. The first spectators of the 
motley group retired from the scene in despair. 

Yet science, patience, love, and prayer triumphed. 
In 1850 the managers could speak of ‘‘instances of a 
marked and delightful character,” of ‘‘ order, obedience 
to authority, improvement, and cheerful occupation ;” 
of their being ‘‘an essentially happy family.” Mark, 
in passing, how these results, humanly speaking, were 
secured :—‘‘ Without the aid of correction or coercion. 
The principle which rules in the house is love, charity, 
—divine charity.” 

Eventually a magnificent mansion was built near 
Redhill, and the Prince Consort opened it. This is 
now known as’ Earlswood, and it contains 400 idiot 
children. 

We shall get almost as good a notion of the work 
carried on here, if we ask Mr. Cheyne Brady to describe 
his visit, as if we paid the visit in our own persons. 


He has recently inspected it very carefully, and has 
been so obliging as to record the impressions which 
he formed. He shall now tell us in his own words 
what he thought of Earlswood. 

‘*Earlswood is delightfully situated about a mile 
and a half from the Redhill station of the London and 
Brighton Railway, bordering on the grounds of the 
Philanthropic Society. On approaching the institu- 
tion we were surprised to see an extensive pile of 
building, handsomely ornamented, and bearing more 
the appearance of a palace than an asylum. On first 
thoughts it may appear a mistake to erect so grand 
and imposing a structure for such a purpose ; but, on 
reflection, the majority will, I think, come to the 
conclusion that beauty has its effects in the education 
of the imbecile, and that the additional cost of a hand- 
some design over a plain one is well expended. 

‘We entered a lofty and spacious hall, on the left 
of which is a small reception-room for visitors, where 
may be seen specimens of the work of the inmates— 
mats, fancy-work, baskets, drawings — all on sale. 
These various articles demonstrate the marvellous im- 
provement of which they are capable. 

‘* Dr. Down, the able and intelligent Superintendent, 
first conducted us to the dormitories, which are spacious, 
clean, and well ventilated. Twenty of the improved 
pupils assist in making the beds and keeping the rooms 
clean. Near the dormitories is the general wardrobe, 
a room surrounded by shelves, divided into compart- 
ments, each belonging to one pupil, in which the 
clothes are neatly arranged. There is no particular 
costume adopted. thay 3 appointed to that duty take 
the clothes in baskets labelled with the owners’ names 
to their respective bedrooms. All the clothes of both 
boys and girls are made in the house. 

‘*We were next pointed out the private rooms of 
the pay-patients. . 

‘*There are three classes of pay-patients. The children 
of wealthy persons, who pay 150 guineas a year for 
their board, attendance, and instruction ; the children 
of the gentry, who can only afford 100 guineas a year ; 
and thirdly, children whose parents are in limited 
circumstances, and cannot give more than 50 guineas a 

ear. 

‘* Each one of the first class bas a small sitting-room 
and bedroom, furnished with great neatness, and has 
the advantage of a special attendant to himself. 

‘All the second-class patients dine together, and 
every six of them have private bedrooms ; while the 
third class live altogether with the free admissions. 

‘*The dining-rooms of the pay-patients are comfort- 
able, well-furnished apartments. ‘he table is supplied 
with a neat china dinner-service. 

‘* We were then conducted to the long corridors, from 
which the various apartments open. These passages 
are ornamented with beautiful engravings, presented 
by friends, and framed by the pupils themselves, with 
a few drawings, the work of another pupil. From the 
ceilings are suspended cages of canaries and other birds, 
and glass globes of gold and silver fish ; the windows 
being ornamented with glass cases of ferns, refreshed 
with running water. 

‘* From the corridor we looked down upon the dining- 
hall : here we saw over 200 pupils seated at tables, the 
| boys on one side, the girls on the other. On this our 

first sight of the idiots, we were greatly surprised to see 
| them behaving with perfect propriety. Order reigned 
| throughout. The tables were covered with neat white 
| cloths, and each pupil had a knife and fork, and a mug. 
| On a signal given they all rose, and grace was sung 
with decorum. 

‘Immediately the dinner was wheeled in on tiers of 
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shelves from a hot closet in the kitchen ~1d quickly 
distributed. It had been previously .crved out on 
plates—meat, greens, and potatoes .n five minutes 
the whole room was supplied, and the pupils were soon 
busily at work, but without any greediness or slovenly 
feeding. This sight alone evidenced the marvellous 
improvement which training had made in their habits. 
Most of those we now saw so well conducted at table 
knew not how to hold a knife and fork when they were 
admitted. Some had been in the habit of feeding 
themselves with their fingers, others of snatching and 
bolting their food like animals. 

‘©We were afterwards conducted to the kitchen, 
which adjoins the dining-hall. It is large and well 
provided with all culinary requisites. 
assisted by several of the pupils, dressed as men-cooks 
with white aprons and linen hats, and who enjoy their 
employment and set about their duties with an amusing 
sense of their importance. These at their admission 
could not have been permitted near an open fire. One 
of them was engaged in mincing food for those who 
cannot masticate. Another is called the historical cook, 
on account of his surprising memory for historical facts. 
He can repeat whole pages of history. We asked him 
several questions, nearly all of which he answered with 
marvellous accuracy. Amongst his replies he gave us 
an account of the Peloponnesian war, showing that he 
was intimately acquainted with its details. 


‘*The institution is provided with a splendid laundry, | 


constructed on the most improved principles, and sup- 
plied with a 12-horse power engine, purchased at the 
International Exhibition, which performs its work most 
satisfactorily. 
the mangle with right good will. 
closets and ironing stoves, and every appliance for the 
rapid performance of washing, drying, and distribution 


of the clothes. Over 8,000 pieces of clothing necessary | 


for the establishment pass through the laundry per week. 

‘*The workshops next engaged our attention. The 
first employments to which the children are put, are 
picking cocoa-nut fibre for mats, splitting rods for 
baskets, or preparing horsehair for mattresses. These 
teach them to sit quietly, to which they are naturally 
much disinclined. These employments also awaken 
their attention, and instruct them in voluntary motion ; 
they learn to use their fingers, a first step in their 
education. 

‘They are then taught in the mat shops to plait the 
cocoa fibre and to make mats. In time they become 
adepts in making figured hearth-rugs and hall and door 
mats. Upwards of seventy boys are engaged as mat 
weavers and helpers. As they turn out of their shop 


more than is required for the use of the establishment, | 


matting for corridors or church and fancy mats may be 
had to order by purchasers, who can benefit the institu- 
tion materially by favouring it with their orders. 


The cooks are | 


Here we saw some of the lads turning | 
There are drying | 


| changed his white dress, and is busy at his needle. Of 

this pupil it is recorded that his reception into the 
asylum has been a great boon to him. He is naturally 

amiable and gentle, though visibly imbecile, and is 
| believed to be truly influenced by genuine piety. He 
has a knowledge of the Scriptures that is quite sur- 
| prising, and a really cnlightened appreciation of the 
| simple truths of the gospel. The happy effects of this 
knowledge are marked in all he does, 

‘*We passed on to the shoemaking department, of 
| which the historical cook is a member. Here we saw 
| thirteen boys at work, soling, heeling, and repairing. 
| They showed their work with much satisfaction, and 
were pleased wich our commendation. 

**One amusing fellow delighted in getting hold of a 
newspaper, and pretending to read from it. He could 
not read a line, but had a faculty for inventing extra- 
ordinary acccunts of imaginary events. He would 
make a capical ‘ penny-a-liner.’ 

‘*In the basket-room, about a dozen of the boys 
were employed making plain and fancy baskets. All 
the ordinary baskets used in the house are made by 
them. 

‘*The carpenters’ shop presented a busy scene. Six- 
teen lads were employed under a skilled artisan in 
making boxes. Most, if not all, of the bedsteads and 
cupboards, and ordinary furniture of the institution 
| are made in this shop. Each of them had some article 
of his own manufacture to exhibit; and it was very 
touching to see the poor creatures showing the fruits 
of their labour, and to find them comforted and en- 
couraged by our inspection, and by a few words of 
commendation. 

‘*The boys’ schoolrooms were deeply interesting, 
and it was marvellous to see the order kept among 
such unique classes. No greater testimony can be 
given to the skill and patience of the teachers. Kind- 
ness is the talisman ; anything approaching restraint 
or severity has been found to fail. 

“The utmost exercise of patience is needed, with 
constant kindness. The little ones are taught to put 
beads upon a wire—to arrange beads of different colours 
|in some definite order, in twos, threes, or fours—to * 

build up little blocks of wood, or put together pieces of 
different form. : 

‘‘Then there are special speaking lessons : the pupils } 
| go through movements with their lips, tongue-gym- 
| nastics follow, and various sounds are taught. Some- 
| times a commencement is made with labial sounds, and 
sometimes with vowel sounds; and they are taught the 
| names of animals by means of small models held up 
| before the class. 

‘*As they improve they are advanced to finger lessons, 
| reading, writing, and arithmetic. Writing from dicta- 
| tion is tried with more advanced pupils. They first 
| spell out a sentence, and then write it on the board. 


‘*One of the mat-makers acts as postman to the | They are taught numbers by means of painted cubes 


institution, and is entrusted with the letter-bag, of 
which he is most proud. 


| on wires. 
| By means of drill exercises, ease and rapidity of move- 


There are also writing and drawing rooms. 


‘‘Dr. Down explained to us, that according as each | ment is taught, as well as ready obedience to the word 


pupil shows a predilection for a trade, he is placed in | of command, and attention to time and tune. 


Classes 




















the workshop ; at first they are mere lookers on, but | are formed for teaching the process of dressing, and the 
after a time they say, ‘I should like to try this,’ and | children are taught to get into their clothes, and are 
thus they are led on. | initiated into the intricacies of the button-hole, and 
‘‘We next visited the tailors’ shop, and here we | the perplexities of the knot and tie. 
found about a dozen boys sitting cross-legged on a| “The increased experience of the medical super- 
raised board, busy stitching away, under the super- | intendent has led him to introduce various expedients 
intendence of a master tailor, who cuts out and allots | for eliciting observation, and cultivating habits of order 
the work. We examined their work, and found it very | and usefulness. The use of objects, as a means of in- 


creditable. All the clothes for the pupils, and the uni- | Cabinets 
fitted up with specimens of natural curiosities have 


form for the attendants, are made in the tailors’ shop. L 
been found beneficial in strengthening the power of 


Here is also found one of the assistant cooks who had 
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observation. Different coloured pieces of wood, which 
can be joined together and form geometrical figures 
and letters, are found attractive, and lessons are given, 
in the imitation-room, on the form, colour, taste, smell, 
size, weight, and use of the various objects. It is also 
intended to have a printing-press, to teach the advanced 
class the art of printing. 

‘*The girls’ department is quite distinct from the boys. 
They have a skilled governess, who seems peculiarly 
qualified for her post ; and it is no easy one. We wit- 
nessed her mode of training a room full of little ones. 
It was done by imitation: whatever the teacher did 
was duly copied. The usual infant-school devices are 
resorted to, to instruct them. They are particularly 
fond of stories, and their attention is readily awakened 
by them. Their play-rooms are fitted up in every man- 
ner that can conduce to their enjoyment ; and as they 
delight in the care of dumb animals, they have a large 
aviary of about fifty canaries, which they tend with 
great care. In the first-class girls’ schoolroom they 
are principally engaged in useful work, part of the time 
being allotted to the making of fancy articles for sale, 
of which some beautiful specimens may be seen in the 
reception-room. They love to show their work, and 
were much pleased with our commendation. On the 
walls are hung large maps on rollers, and the room is 
ornamented with stands of flowers and ferns. 

‘The progress made by very young children has been 


sickness in the asylum ; owing, no doubt, to the good 
air, regularity of living, and the watchfulness of the 
superintendents. 

‘Curious cases occur in sickness. One pupil had 
never been heard to speak a word till confined to bed 
by a painful disorder. He was thought by all to be 
completely dumb. While here he exclaimed, to the 
astonishment of those present, ‘ Why do I suffer thus?’ 
He then spoke of his father and mother with affection. 
Strong impressions sometimes elicit speech from idiots 
regarded as dumb; here pain did it. Anger has been 
known to do this. A boy considered dumb had learned 
to write a little on a slate, and was proud of his copy. 
In his absence it was rubbed out, and on his return, to 
the amazement of those who believed him speechless, 
he frowned and exclaimed, ‘ Who rubbed it out?’ 

‘In another apartment we saw the incurable cases, 
for whom little can be done, save to treat them with 
kindness and keep them from harm. We were also 
shown some neat and easy carriages for cripples, and 
informed that the other pupils take pleasure in drawing 
them about the grounds. 

‘* Afterwards we were conducted through the exten- 
sive grounds of the institution, which consist of 140 
acres. Nearly thirty of the pupils were engaged in 
farming operations, dressed in farmers’ frocks and thick 
buskins. Some had charge of the cattle, consisting 
of cows, sheep, and pigs. They enjoy the outdoor 
work greatly, and delight in attending on the animals 





most encouraging. It is very important that the train- 
ing should commence at an early age. The poor gene- 
rally postpone all efforts to have their idiot children | 
trained until they are fourteen or fifteen years of age, | 
when they become mischievous or dangerous, and so | 
cause them trouble and anxiety; they are then most 
difficult to improve ; and their habits and example are | 
injurious to the other children. 

‘*In one room we came across a class engaged in 
playing at shopkeeping. This combination of amuse- 
ment and instruction is intended to teach them the 
value and use of money, so that on their return home 
they may be able to purchase little necessaries for their 
parents. One pupil stood behind a counter and acted 
as salesman, while the others sat on benches before 
him, and in turn advanced to the counter and acted as 
customer. The shopman had a set of drawers filled 
with sugar, tea, rice, nuts, marbles, &c. ; and the buyer 
had various coins. One boy advanced and asked for a 
pound of sugar, which the shopkeeper proceeded to 
weigh. He put some into the scales, and the lookers 
on were asked if it was the right quantity. When the 
accurate measure was arrived at, the purchaser pro- 
ceeded to make his payment, and with the help of the 
master’s teaching was enabled to understand the exact 
amount he had to pay for the F saragy of sugar. The 
master superintended the proceedings, and taught them 
the value of money and of the articles sold, and im- 
parted to them some knowledge of weights and mea- 
sures, and the practical application of number. The 
interest and attention which the poor idiots evinced in 
this occupation, and the marked advancement in their 
powers of observation, elicited our wonder. 

**The doctor conducted us also to the nursery for 
young children, which then contained forty-two pupils ; 
of these, seven were unable to walk from paralysis or 
other causes, twelve could not feed themselves, thirty 
could not dress themselves, and the remaining twelve, 
though able to put on their clothes, could not fasten 
them on or wash themselves. 

‘We also paid a visit to the infirmary, where we saw 
several patients in bed. Every care and consideration 
appeared to be taken of the sick ones. 

‘*The doctor informed us that there was very little 





of the farm. One poor idiot showed us the cow-sheds, 
where a fine stock of cows was housed. There is also 
an extensive kitchen-garden, covering nearly seven 
acres, which fully supplies the house; and some of the 
lads were allowed to have small gardens for themselves. 
The garden and farm are a valuable addition to the 
institution, they offer varied employment adapted to 
different intellectual grades, and afford suitable occu- 
pation for those who are not equal for indoor work. 
Shrubs and trees have been planted for the purpose of 
shade, and paths of a diversified nature have been 
made round the estate, affording pleasant walks for the 
pupils within the boundaries of the institution. 

*‘ Earlswood, being on so extensive a scale, admits of 
a perfect system of classification. On the admission of 
a pupil, Dr. Down endeavours to ascertain his pecu- 
liarities. He notes accurately the physical condition 
of the patient and his mental capacity, and gradually 
observes his inclination to any particular pursuit. 
These particulars are generally ascertained while the 
pupil is passing through the probationary period. 
Here he is brought into some sort of order, and taught 
the use of a knife, fork, and spoon. He is then put 
into a class under the care of a nurse, where the example 
of the other children helps him on. 

‘¢ Even the amusements of the pupils are classified. 
There is a series of play-rooms in which they are placed 
according to their mental capacity. In these rooms 
various quiet games are promoted ; and there is a large 
room on the ground-floor where football and ninepins 
may be played in wet weather. In the grounds pro- 
vision is made for ‘cricket, skittles, and swings. A 
capital gymnasium is provided, by means of which 
boys have been taught feats of agility, and now enjoy 
exercises from which at first they turned with alarm. 

‘¢ Music bears a prominent part in their training. 
Most idiots are affected by it. Even the very dullest 
in intellect may be aroused by the aid of music. At 
dinner they sing the grace, led by the master, and 
sometimes join in chanting a psalm and in singing a 
hymn, and it is surprising to hear idiots singing so 
well together. Several patients have been taught to 
play on the concertina, fife, and drum, and a few on 
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the piano; teaching them the value of notation is, how- 
ever, beyond their capacity, and is too abstract for 
them to realize. The servants are all taught music, so 
that a very respectable band is formed, the drum being 
played by the artist-pupil, who is among the few idiots 
in the asylum who can count time or play from notes. 
In summer this band performs once a week on the 
terrace, and féles are held at which games of agility 
are practised; and processions of the pupils, rendered 
gay by flags and banners, perform evolutions to the 
sound of merry music. ‘Punch and Judy’ is an espe- 
cial favourite. Mr. Sidney witnessed its performance 
on one occasion in the great hall, where ‘he found 210 
pupils, and Punch at the further end ; the frame made 
by the carpenters, and painted by the artist-pupil. 
One of the attendants, concealed by the frame, was 
the performer, and did.the whole most humorously. 
The delight of the spectators was intense. In winter, 
one evening in each week is given up to amusement. 

‘The doctor showed us a model of a man-of-war, 
made by an inmate. His talent for drawing was de- 
veloped so considerably that some of his copies evinced 
great taste and ability. At the time of the Crimean 
war, he drew a battle-field, in which the Russians are 
made to run away, and only one Englishman is killed. 
This drawing he displayed with great zeal, exclaiming, 
‘Russians run. One English dead—only one.’ Seyeral 
of his drawings have been sold for a guinea each; and 
one of his copies of a picture by Landseer was sub- 
mitted to the attention of the Queen, who was gra- 
ciously pleased to accept of it, and to present him with 
two gnineas for pocket-money. It has now a con- 
spicuous place in the palace. He once saw the picture 
of a vessel on a pocket handkerchief, and straightway 
set to work to construct the model of a ship; his first 
efforts were imperfect, but having obtained the secret 
of bending wood by steaming it, he constructed the 
marvellous ship now to be seen at Earlswood. When 
we saw him, he was planning a model of the Great 
Eastern, thirteen feet and a half long, but was much 
puzzled for space large enough to build it in. We also 
saw some of his drawings, which are so well executed 
that we were on to doubt his idiocy; however, 
on conversing wit 
a ‘natural.’ 

‘‘We did not fail to observe that Dr. Down had 
gained the affection of the children. From a careful 
observation of the pupils we are enabled to testify that 
the law of kindness is the rule of the house. An ex- 
pression of happiness was visible on the faces of the 
children. They appeared to be free from all fear, 
though they knew they must obey. 

‘* As evening drew near, we were obliged to conclude 
our visit to this interesting and unique institution. 
Such another day we had never spent. It may be 
thought that -we have exaggerated. Many who have 
heard the accounts of Earlswood with an incredulous 


shake of the head, have tested their accuracy by per- | 


sonal inspection, and the invariable result has been to 


fill them with amazemert and admiration. Let those 
who doubt, go and judge for themselves. The asylum 
is open daily to visitors.” P..8. R. 


REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES, 


THE CHILDREN’S FrienpD For 1865. Seeley and Co., 
and Partridge. 


_ This pretty volume is quite equal to its predecessors 
in all that can attract and instruct young children. 
Its teaching is sound, its pictures are numerous and 


1 him, we found he was unmistakably | 


excellent. In every nursery it will be sure of a hearty 
welcome. 
THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND Series. Seeley and Co., and 


Partridge. 

Under this title the enterprising publishers are 
bringing out various works for the young, illustrated, 
in ornamental covers, and very cheap. Three of these 
books are now before us. ‘‘TALK WITH THE LITTLE 
Ons” consists of short, useful pieces. ‘‘SYBIL AND 
HER LivE SNOWBALL” is a wonderful story of a kitten 
that was found under the boards of a church pew. 
‘*RoNALD’s REASON” is a story for schoolboys, about 
self-denial and patience under persecution, and as its 
authoress is Mrs. S. C. Hall, we need not add that it 
is well written. We wish success to this excellent 
series of reward books; our only objection is the price 
—it is really too cheap. 


BunyAn’s Pitertm’s Procress. Zhe Book Society. 


How can it be possible, even with a large sale, to 
bring out this book—complete edition, both parts—for 
one penny? Surely every Sunday scholar in the land 
will soon become familiar with the Dreamer’s inimitable 
story. All honour to the Book Society for its ingenuity 
and courage in producing such a marvel of cheapness. 

THe CoraL Missronary MAGAZINE, 1865. Nisbet 
and Co. 


Weare rejoiced to find that this interesting magazine 
is still published, and that it continues to record the 
operations of the ‘‘Coral Fund” as being not only 
successful but increasingly so. The receipts of the 
Fund during its last year were above £1,350. See to 
what a goodly tree the little seed of Christian love and 
zeal has now grown. Missionary work abroad and at 
home is supported by the fund and reported of in the 
magazine. 


Worps oF CONSOLATION AND CouNSEL. Macintosh. 


The large type, and the appropriate selection of 
texts, anecdotes, and hymns, render these ‘‘ Words” | 
an acceptable gift to those who are ‘‘in heaviness 
through manifold temptations.” We are glad to notice 
that it has already had a large sale. 


Tue CurisTIAN Monitor. Partridge. 


Selections from pious authors, all having point and | 
pathos. The book is well printed in large type. 


Poor GEorGE. By Miss Sargent. Macintosh. 


A touching story of a poor cripple, whose character, 
example, earnest and loving conversation, and fervent 
prayers were rendered beneficial in no slight degree’ to | 
all who knew him. He had often delighted to contem- | 
| plate heaven as ‘‘the world of love ;’’ he was too humble 
| to suppose he could do any good here, or be of any use ‘ 
in glorifying God, and he did not often think or talk 
| about heaven’s crowns or palms; but he was fond of 
imagining the happiness of heaven, and he believed 
| that for the sake of Christ's merits he should be per- 
| mitted to share it. 





THE BrsiEe StupENt’s MAnvau. Seeley and Griffiths. 


A small book, containing an arrangement of Scripture | 
references under various doctrinal heads, together with 
an index of names and events. There is nothing very | 
original in the design of this book, and it is of course 
| inferior in its utility to larger works of a similar kind ; 
| but its compendious form recommends it to teachers as 

a serviceable handbook ‘or use either in their study or 
| their class. 


| 
| 
| 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
QUERIES, 


23. I should be much obliged if some one would 
explain the following text :—‘‘ For every idle word that 
men shall speak, they shall give account thereof in the 
day of judgment,” Matt. xii. 36. What does this word 
‘‘idle” here mean? What is an ‘‘idle” word ?—Z. A. 

24. How may I know that God is listening to my 
prayers ?—E. M. 8. 

25. What is the meaning of the words, ‘‘ Let the 
dead bury their dead,” in Luke ix. 60?—A ConsTaNnT 
SUBSCRIBER. 

26. Will those persons who have lived a moral and 
upright life, yet have died without saving grace, be 
punished in the same manner as those who have lived 
openly wicked and profane lives ?—E1rHELDRED. 

27. Why are some members of the Established Church 
called Tractarians ? in what way do their doctrines and 
worship differ from ours? and although remaining in 
our communion, why are they’ designated as ‘‘ Papists 
in disguise” ?—X. Y. Z. 

28. Is there anything significant in the number of 
the ten virgins? Matt. xxv. 1.—S. H. 

29. It was last Christmas, being invited to a party 
among whom were a number of professing Christians 
and sabbath school teachers and others, after tea cards 
were introduced, which all played at except myself. 
Now do you think there was anything wrong on my 
part for not joining with them? I said it was not right 
for the followers of Christ to do it, for it was not in 
accordance with the gospel of Christ ; for how could the 
apostle’s general rule for our conduct be carried out 
there ? and again, .‘‘ Abstain from all appearance of 
evil.” And they have the appearance of evil to me. 
But they said there was no harm in the game they 
played if cheating was not connected with it,—there 
could not be any harm in just turning up acard. I do 


not write this in order to make myself appear better | 


than them, for, alas! I have a heart within me deceit- 
ful above all things and desperately wicked ; nor to 
expose the faults of others, for I have my most besetting 
sins, faults, and failings as well as others; but with a 
desire to know and to do the will of God. And having 
seen the answers you have given to others, I doubt not 
but what you will favour me with your kind advice. I 
. find the road to heaven is such a chequered one, and 
often when almost despairing, and wondering whether 
I am right, surely I think sometimes I cannot be— 
love faint, faith cold and almost dead, so little love for 
God’s word and his children ;—in such seasons as these 
I have found in your valuable magazine something to 
cheer and animate my drooping spirit, and I hope I am 
not the only one that has found benefit from its pages. 
—A Wrak Disciple. 

30. When we first feel our sinfulness in the sight of 
’ God, is it wrong to show our sorrow outwardly !— 
MINNIE. 

31. May I suggest to you to devote all the last page, 
except the corner for Editorial Notices, to answering 
inquirers’ questions? The number of questions asked 
eos the few answered constitute an evil. How must 
many feel who ask questions such as ‘‘ Marion’s” 
(Query 15), and have to wait two or three months 
before receiving any answer—perhaps without receiving 
any at all ?”—D. M. 

Our intention in opening our magazine to inquirers 
was not so much for the purpose of answering the 
queries ourselves, as of giving an opportunity to other 
readers to make their opinions known in reply. We 
hope to find, as our plan becémes more known, that 
this will result. There are many points, such as that 


| of the millennium, where Christian people do not see 
| exactly alike, and we wish, within proper bounds, to 

give them an opportunity of ‘‘comparing notes,” and 
| thus, it may be, of coming more closely together in 
| their views of truth. Where an immediate reply toa 


ery is desired, the writer must be explicit in stating . 


u 
the case, and must take care to give a carrect address. 
Some letters have reached us, desiring to have a reply, 
with no name given in some instances, and with no 
address in others.—ED. } 


NotEs. 


17. THe MItLeNN1uM.—I must ask your permission 
to correct the serious error into which your corre- 
spondent J. R. S. C. has fallen, and which, if left 
| uncorrected, will mislead perhaps the great majority 
of your readers respecting the doctrine of the mil- 
lennium. 

He states (in the number for January, 1866) rightly 
enough what the true interpretation of the doctrine 
is; but having done so, he says that these views are 
| not held by the great majority of believers in Christ, 
| and then goes on to state his views, for which there 
| is no authority whatever. Now I need only refer him 
| and your readers generally to the following passages 
| of Scripture—namely, Rev. xx., 1 Cor. xv., and 1 
| Thess. iv. 183—18—to prove that he is wrong, and 
that the following must be the correct interpretation 

of the doctrine :—Satan is first to be bound for 1,000 
years (afterwards to be loosed for a season), then the 
| souls of those who have died in Christ shall rise first, 
and his saints who shall be on earth at the time of 
his coming (for all shall not sleep, but all shall be 
changed in the twinkling of an eye) shall be caught 
up together with them in the clouds to meet the Lord 
in the air, who shall Himself descend from heaven with 
a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with the 
trump of God; these shall live and reign with Him 
1,000 years. But the rest of the dead shall not live 
again till the 1,000 years are finished. This will be 
the first resurrection, and blessed and holy is he that 
hath part in the first resurrection. But when the 
1,000 years are expired Satan shall be loosed for a 
short time. Then the dead in Christ shall rise to 
judgment, the sea shall give up its dead, and death 
and hell shall give up their dead, and will be judged 
every man according to his works. And death and 
hell shall be cast into the lake of fire. This is the 
second resurrection. 

This doctrine, I fear but little known and understood, 
I earnestly commend to their most serious and devout 
study.—H. C. G. 

18. Dancinc.—The ‘‘mere act of dancing”’ is not, 
I suppose, asin. Nor is it a sin to play at ‘puss in 
the corner” or ‘‘ blind man’s buff ;” yet there may be 
times and circumstances which render it a duty not to 
take part in these innocent games. So of dancing ; as 
a mere muscular exercise there can be nothing wrong 
in it; yet the Christian may have, as a matter of con- 
science, to say, I do not think it right to dance. Our 
own opinion of dancing is that it is a childish thing ; 
and we think the Chinese mandarin made a very 
sensible remark, who quietly said to his host and 
hostess, after watching their movements at a large 
dancing-party, ‘‘Why don’t you let your servants do 
this for you ?”—Ep. 
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